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down his pen. It was no good; the thing
was a farce. He sat there, his head between
his hands, muttering to himself that the end had
come.

He had taken of late to talking to himself,
for indeed he had for the most part no one else to
talk to. Mrs. Morland told Morland that the poor
old gentleman was wrong in his head; she hoped
he would do no one a mischief. Morland, who
was a coal merchant by trade and as kind-hearted
as any man in London, shook his head and said
that he thought that Mr. Herries had lived too
long in the country. He had lost touch with the
Town, * London's a big wild place these days,
Maria, and not good for a gentleman who has no
friends seemingly and is accustomed to country
fields/ This was perhaps true. Francis had
lost touch with the Town. He had been here
now for nearly five months. After the wretched
farcical fight with Fernyhirst he had ridden to
Penrith, slept the night there and taken the
London coach on the following day.

He had found rooms with the Morlands, and
for a week or two had fancied that he might begin
a new life. He had written a brief letter to
Jennifer, saying that he would never return, but
that proper provision would be made for her and
the children. He had sought out some of his
old friends, avoiding, however, any possible con-
tact with any Herries relations. His principal
success here had been with his old acquaintance,
Samuel Rogers, who, only a year or two younger
than Francis, welcomed him with the warm kind-